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THE LANGUAGE OF CHRIST. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


What language did our Saviour speak? 
Greek? on Hebrew ? or both? and in what 
proportion? As ¢ke Son of man and Saviour 
of the world, he was above the limitations of 
race, nationality, and language. He, was 
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spake, and lived like his countrymen. How 
could He have been understood by them if He 
had not addressed them in their own tongue? 
What then was this tongue ? 

He wrote nothing He is himself the Book 
of Life to be read by all men. He stamped 
His image upon the world’s history and upon 
every human heart and life that yields itself to 
His transforming and sanctifying influence. 
But some of His disciples wrote buoks,—the 
New Testament. And they all wrote Greek. 
Only one of them, Matthew, is said to have 
written his Gospel first in Hebrew, and after- 
wards in Greek. Even James, the brother of the 
Lord, who spent all his public life in Jerusalem, 
as far as we know, addressed his Epistle to the 
twelve tribes of Israel in the Greek language. 

Did then, our Saviour likewise speak Greek ? 
There is something pleasing in the idea. 
There was never a nobler, richer, more flexible 
language spoken or written, than the language 
of Homer, of Plato, of Sophocles, of Aristotle, 


,| and all those immortal poets, philosophers, and 


historians, whose works are to this day studied 
as models of style all over the civilized world. 
And the noblest of all uses to which it was put 
is this, —that ft became the organ for the ever- 
lasting truth of our religion, the silver picture 
for the golden apple of the gospel. The Greek 
was the language of civilization, and of inter- 
national intercourse. Since the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, who carried the Greek 
into the Orient, and still more since the con- 
quests of Rome, which united all the nations 
from the banks of the Euphrates and the Nile 


absolutely perfect, the model for universal imi-|to the banks of the Rhine and the shores of 
tation. Nevertheless He was a historical per-| the Atlantic, the Greek had become the cosmo- 
son, and, as such, had a well defined individu-| politan language, as the French was on the 
ality. He wasason of David and Abraham, | Continent in the last century, and as the 
born and raised in Palestine, and could not | English is now in the British colonies and in 
have been born anywhere else, either in China, | North America. This was one of the provi- 
or in Italy, or Greece, or among the savages | dential preparations for the introduction and 
in Germany or England, where no preparation | spread_of Christianity. 

was made for his reception and appreciation,| The Greek penetrated into Palestine two or 
and where the seed of the divine word would} three hundred years before Christ. This is 
have fallen on ice. He was a Jew of the Jews, | evident from the numerous Greek names of 
had a Jewish physiognomy, dressed, ate, | Jews, and of places of Palestine, from coins 
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and inscriptions, from the Greek version of the 
Old Testament which was used by the Apostles 
and Evangelists, from the large number of 
Greek-speaking Jews, called ‘ Hellenists”’ 
from the writings of Philo and Josephus, who 
wrote in Greek, and from the New Testament 
itself. For it need not be supposed that the 
sacred writers learned the Greek language mir- 
aculously on the day of Pentecost. They had 
abundant opportunity to learn it naturally in 
their youth, on the street and in common 
intercourse with their fellow men, especially in 
Galilee, their native province, which was full 
of Greek-speaking Gentiles. 

From these facts we may safely» infer that 
our Lord, too, knew the Greek language, not 
indeed from books, nor from school, but from 
ordinary intercourse. Why should He have 
been ignorant of a language which was known 
to His disciples, the unlettered fishermen of 
Galilee ? 

We have no doubt that He used the Greek 
language when speaking with strangers, and 
with heathens, with such persons as the Syro- 
pheenician woman, the heathen centurion, the 
‘* Greeks’ who called on him shortly before the 
passion, King Herod, and Pontius Pilate. For 
a Roman governor appointed for a short time 
would hardly learn Hebrew, and no interpreter 
is mentioned. 

But we cannot agree with those scholars who 
maintain that Christ used the Greek language 
exclusively or even chiefly. We must distin- 





the language of religion; in Greek, the Jap. 
guage of culture; and in Latin, the language 
of empire,—thus proclaiming that Jesus of 
Nazareth died for all classes of men.—s, ¢ 


Times. 
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' (Continued from page 131.) 

‘The invidious distinction ”’ says the histor. 
ian ‘in reference to colored people being gen. 
erally entertained in America, it is not at al} 
surprising that Friends should have partaken in 
some degree of the prejudice ; and that, as ip 
other Christian communities, a question should 
have been raised on the propriety of admitting 
them as members of the Society.” 

Up to the year 1785, only one instance of 
application of this description appears to have 
occurred, but the subject had excited much 
attention. No rule seems to have existed, 
excluding any of the negro race from church 
fellowship, and in 1796, on the question heing 
submitted by one of. the Quarterly Meet- 
ings to the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
that meeting adopted this just and Chris. 
tian judgment: ‘* Where Monthly Meetings 
are united in believing that the applicants are 
clearly convinced of our religious principles, 
and in a good degree subject to the Divine 
witness in their own hearts, manifested by a 
circumspect life and conduct, said meetings are 
at liberty to receive such into membership, 
without respect to nation or color.’’ Paul 


guish between the common everyday language | Cuffee, a free negro of Massachusetts, was not 
of the people, and the occasional language of | only admitted a member, but also became a 


the higher classes, and of business men. Pal- 
estine was at the time of Christ a bilingual 


minister in the Society of Friends. 
In 1797, Jervis Johnson, of Ireland, paid a 











































country, like the frontier countries on the con- religious visit to America. Mary Pryor was 
tinent (Alsace, Lorraine, Posen some cantons | the next ; she crossed over in 1798. John 
of Switzerland), or like Wales in England, or; Hall came over the next year. His gospel 
Eastern Canada, or the German counties of! mission occupied him about three years. 
Pennsylvania. The popular language was the | Sarah Stephenson came over in 1801. She 
Hebrew, or rather the Aramaic, a cognate dia-| died while in this country. Ann Alexander 
lect which supplanted the Hebrew after the | crossed over in 1801 and remained about two 


Babylonian exile. In this their native tongue | years. Susannah Horne spent about three 
our Saviour would address the people. | years in this country, coming in 1810. Mary 
We have the positive proof of that in several | Naftel was the next, who remained about two 


words which have been preserved to us in the| years in her gospei work. The last visit noted 
Gospel of Mark, which is the faithful echo of|is that of Wm. Rickman, of Kent, who came 
the original impressions of St. Peter. When! over in 1818 in company with Hunnah Field, 
our Saviour was to call the daughter of Jairus| whé was returning from a gospel visit to 
back to life, he addressed her in the Aramaic|England. ‘* From the time when Mary Fisher 
words Zalitha cumi ; that is, ‘‘ Damsel, arise.” |and Ann Austin sailed on their gospel mission 
When he opened the ears of the deaf and |to New England in 1656, down to the date of 
dumb man in Decapolis he said to him £4h-| William Rickman’s visit, Friends in Great 
phatha ; that is, ‘‘Be opened.”” And when|Britain and Ifreland had undertaken no less 
he reached the height of his vicarious suffering | than 183 gospel missions to America. Within 
on the cross, he exclaimed, again in Aramaic, | the same period, but not commencing till 1693, 
Eloi, Eloi (the Hebrew would be £4, £4),|there had been tro visits paid by our 
lama sabachthani? that is, ‘My God, my) Transatlantic brethren to the mother country.” 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” ‘Thus it appears that in 162 years there were 183 

It is very significant that the inscription on! visits mide to this country by Friends from 
the cross was in three languages: in Hebrew, ' Great Britain, and that in 125 years there were 
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y10 visits made by Friends from America to|Richard Littleboy is reported to have said 
our mother country; so that counting the] ‘‘ He attended a meeting in Buckingnamshure, 
visits and the periods which each embraced, |the only one now existing. Eight used to be 
separately, we find that altogether there were a | there, and five had been closed within his own 
little more than two visits made on an average} remembrance.’’ Charles Hoyland exhibited a 
each year. map of England showing the number of 

With reference to these missions, there are | meeting-houses closed during the present cen- 
two circumstances which deserve particular|tury; in 1801 there were thirty Quarterly 
notice, viz., the gradually decreasing number] Meetings, now only seventeen; since 1801 
of gospel messengers from the United King | 196 meeting-houses had been closed and only 
dom, and the increasing number of those from|73 new ones opened. H. S. Newman said, 
America. Dividing the whole time compre-|‘*In the county of Yorkshire 27 meeting- 
hended in these visits into four equal periods, | houses had been closed during the present cen- 
we find that during the first period no less than | tury, only 8 opened. In Gloucester and Wilts 
73 Friends went on religious visits to America {ten had been closed. In Warwickshire and 


In the second, 57, in the third, 35, while in| Leicestershire no less than 18.” 
the last they decreased to 18. From America 


in the firs: period there were only four, in the 
second, 29, in the third, 38, and in the last 
39. ‘This altered state of things is, however, 
what might be expected, seeing that the Society Ireland quieter, war concluded, a good har- 
had so largely increased in the western world. | yest, trade brisker ;—the political and indus- 
while by emigration and other means, it had | trial outlook in England is brighter than it has 
diminished in Great Brituin. been lately. And the spiritual outlook, too, is 

After speaking of the different Quarterly | not without its cheer. The churches are look- 
Meetings composing Philadelphia Yearly Meet-|ing to their arms, and comparing their 
ing, Bowden remarks, ‘* Large therefore as was| methods, and stirring themselves to put on 
the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia in 1750, | fresh strength ir the name of the Lord. New 


(To be concluded.) 
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it increased considerably during the next half| born enthusiasm has found expression and or- 


century, and its maximum of members could | ganization in popular ‘‘ armies.”” The Salva- 
not have been much, if at all, under 40,000. |tion Army proves itself so permanent in its 
In 1768, the number of meetings was given at | results, and has become so extended, that even 
111; number of Monthly Meetings, 35 ;|the Bishops are fain to consider and consult 
Quarterly Meetings, 7, and eleven General| how best to treat it. Extravagant practices 
Meetings in Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting.|are used at some of its meetings, the 
Some of these Meetings afterwards became |zeal of the captains often lacks discretion, 
attached to Maryland Yearly Meeting, and | but we cannot on this ground ban it as wholly 
many members moved to Ohio and further| wrong. We cannot refuse to see that great 
west. good has been effected amongst a class not 

‘On a beautifully shady knoll a little apart|often reached. But the subjection of the 
from the dust and din of the village of| whole to the will of one man, who makes his 
Catawissa,’’ says Day, ‘‘stands the venerable | authority felt even in the private affairs of the 
Quaker Meeting-house; a perishable monu- | officers, seems a dangerous and unscriptural 
ment of a race of -early settlers that have| principle. If that man is guided by the Holy 
nearly all passed away. ‘ And where are they | Spirit, and endowed with abundant grace for 
gone ?’ we enquired of an aged Friend, sitting | so responsible a work, all is well; but a man 
with one or two sisters on the bench, under | is fallible—the human element, the sense of 


the shade of the tall trees that overhang the 
Meeting-house. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘some are 
dead and many are gone to Ohio and still 
further west: once there was a large meeting 
here, but now there are but few of us to sit 
together.’ ’’ (See Day's Collections, page 244). 
“By these alterations the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, though still very large, had in 
1820 probably not less than 30,000 memb:rs, 
of whom about 5,000 were in the city of 
Philadelphia.’? Day’s expression, ‘‘ venerable 
Quaker Meeting: house, a perishable monument 
of a race,” &c., is very suggestive, and calls to 


‘* military ’’ power may creep in, and I do not 
think we have Scriptural ground for placing 
| one man in a position so exalted and responsi- 
|ble. The acquisition too of large premises, 
| theatres, etc., partly on borrowed money, in- 
_ volves new risks. We may wish the Salvation 
| Army well—one of our own members, A. S. 
Clibborn, is working in their ranks in Paris— 
yet we shall hold fast ourselves to our own sim- 
ple and quieter ways. But how true it is that 
| ** where the Spirit of God is there is liberty !”’ 
If we see plain evidence of the Lord’s Spirit 
and power at work, we can bear with much 


mind expressions made in the Home Mission that is unwise or extravagant accompanying 
Conference lately held in London. In the it. Far better so than a dull and lifeless 
London Friend for Twelfth month, 1881,/ orthodoxy, correct but spiritless. ‘‘ Father 
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Ignatius,’’ clad in his monk’s dress, expressed 
lately at the Church Congress at Derby, a sim- 
ilar thought. ‘All the Bishops in the world 
cannot make an evangelical preacher. I would 
sooner listen to a Primitive Methodist who had 
been in the Holy Ghost’s school, than to a 
college of educated dons who had not yet had 
that training. That church which brushes 
away the rubbish from the rock and exhibits 
the rock to the sinner—the rock is Christ, and 
other foundation can no man lay than that— 
that is the Church wihch will be uppermost in 
the day of the Lord. If the Roman Catholic 
Church does it, up with the Church of Rome! 
If the Church of England does it, up with the 
Church of England! If the Salvation Army 
does it, up with the Salvation Army !”’ 

Next to the Salvation Army, the Blue Rib- 
bon Army may be mentioned. Rapid progress 
has been made by this movement. Gospel 
temperance missions have been held, compris- 
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-akstithebdaibbii a 
signed by fifty-eight of the clergy of Bristol, 
The scene was a striking one, and drew tears 
from the eyes of many. Bristol, whose meads 
once resounded with the voices of Camm and 
Audland, was ever a stronghold of dissent and 
schism. And here, into the assembly of the 
Independerts, come now with words of love 
and greeting, the representatives of the parent 
church, from which they had been among the 
first seceders. ‘Three centuries of separation, 
embittered in earlier days by political strife 
and by civil war, had passed away. The blood 
of a king, the usurpation of a throne, these 
were no light things for the Churchmen to 
forget. The fierce persecution of  sainted 
fathers, exile, disease and death for the cause 
they lived, such were the memories of the 
Nonconformists. But the march of time has 
healed the old sores, and the unnatural strife 
no longer rages as of yore between Christian 
brethren. One clergyman, Dr. Wilson, of 


ing a series of meetings for a week or so, in| Clifton College, eloquently alluded to the 


various parts of the country; and large num- | Changed relations of the two Churches 
bers of persons of tle middle and poorer h 


classes have donned the ribbon. Friends have 
been forward to enlist and to help on the 
cause in some districts; in others, although most- 
ly abstainers, they have hesitated to adopt a 
badge. The publicans feebly attempt to set 
up their yellow ribbon standard, pleading for 
moderation not abstinence, and for the liberty 
of the subject; but though a yellow placard 
may be observed in a tavern window, one 
does not see the ribbon in wear. Great has 
been the Blue Ribbon’s success; a cause for 
humble thankfulness, as a token that the 
giant evil shall yet be grappled with and‘ 
cast to the ground. The ‘‘Sunday closing” of 
public houses is agitated zealously in several 
counties. The government can hardly fail 
next session to give effect to this wide-spread 
temperance feeling by passing some law. Hotly 
and strongly contested it w:ll be, for there are 
not a few brewers in Parliament, and their 
profits are steadily falling off. But something 


will surely be done in the direction of con- | few more words. 


‘Three 
undred years ago, he said, we persecuted you, 
but the hand of the dial moves on; two hun- 
dred years ago you were still oppressed, one 
hundred years ago we fo/erated you, and now 
the dial has moved on, and what is the need of 
to-day? It is co-operation. 

It will not ve right to attach too great im- 
portance to this event; very likely the Dean 
and his associates may be censured by their 
less enlightened brethren within the pale of 
the. old Church ; still we can see how things 
are tending, and we can hail with joy the 
dawning of a brighter day when union and 
harmony in work for Christ shall be known in 
far larger measure than now. 

+ London, Tenth mo. 3rst, 1882. 
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BAPTISM. 





The Geneva correspondent of the Zimes 
reports a most singular religious movement at 
Basle, upon which he might have expended a 
The Evangelical Protestants 


ceding to localities the coveted power of|there, who are important, both from their 


shutting their own dram-shops. 
respects the publican may seem hardly dealt | 
with, but as a class they have thriven on the 
vices and miseries of others, and it is high 
time to restrict them. | 

The Congregational Union of England and | 
Wales met at Bristol three weeks ago, and was 





In some| position among Continental Protestants, and 


the energy they have always displayed upon 
the subject of Missions, Basle being, in fact, 
the centre of foreign Protestant Missionary 
life, would appear to have come to the con- 
clusion that of all the Christian ordinances, 
baptism is the least necessary. They are not 









































































marked by a significant event. Often before a | moved, to judge from their action, by the old 
visit has been received from representatives of | Anabaptist view which rejected baptism, or 
one of the other large dissenting Churches. Even the Quaker view, which questions the utility 
Friends one year visited the assembly to confer | of all ordinances, or even the negative view, 
upon the opium question. But this year the’ but simply think this particular ordinance use- 
Established Church of England itself appeared less. The Synod has accordingly, by 39 votes 
in the persons of a deputation, headed by the to 32, referred to the Consistory a proposal 
aged Dean of Bristol, Dr. Elliott, and bearing that baptism be no longer a condition either of 
an address of brotherly greeting and sympathy, ' confirmation or of admission to the Commun- 
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jon, and that words in the Catechism implying | 
such necessity be left out. Heresies are end. 
les, but this addition of one which, rejecting | 
baptism, enforces confirmation, deserves, if| 
only as an odd aberration, a fuller account.— 
London Spectator. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
held its Annual Convention in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the last week in Tenth month. B. B. 
Tyler, “ Pastor of the Third Christian Church” 
in that city, in a discourse on “Seme Lessons from 
the Great Temperance Convention” said in sub- 
stance as follows: ; 

Temperance in the New Testament is self. 
control. If you will look into a copy of the 
Revised New Testament you willsee in every 
place where the word temperance is in the text 
the words self-control at the foot of the page. 
This self-control requires us to use in moderation 
the things that are necessary and innocent, and 
toentirely abstain from those things that are in- 
jurious. But alcohol as a beverage is injurious. 
We are required, therefore, to entirely abstain 
from the use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage, 
and hence it is proper to speak of a convention 
that favors total abstinence and legal prohibition 
as a temperance convention, 

Now what are some of the lessons—the plain 
practical lessons—that may be learned from the 
great convention in which our sisters have been 
engaged during the past week ? 

The first lesson is on earnestness. I was im- 
pressed by the deep earnestness of the women. 
Whatever else may be true of. the ladies belong 
ing to the Women’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union, they are without doubt ternbly in 
earnest. You may speak of this as consecration 
to their work, as sanctification, as singleness of 
purpose, or as enthusiasm—I don’t care, it all 
means in substance the same thing. It was an 
earnestness that begets enthusiasm. It was an 
earnestness born of consecration to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It was an earnestness that permits 
in its possessor only singleness of purpose. The 
Apostle Paul said, “ This one thing I do,” and so 
said each one of the noble women of the Tem 
perance Union. Paul was so earnest that when 
he spoke in the presence of Festus, the king said 
to him, “ You are mad.” So also was it with the 
Son of Man. His relatives thought that he was 
beside himself and sought to restrain him, In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we are exhorted to 
give more earnest heed to the things that we hear 
from God through Jesus, All men and women 
who have moved the world have been earnest 
souls, It was when John Knox said, “ Oh, Lord, 
give me Scotland or I die,” that Scotland was 
rescued from the Romanists and became Protest- 
ant. We need more of this feeling in the Church. 

By earnestness 1 do not mean rant and noise 
and froth and fustian, That is a very different 
thing indeed. True earnestness may exist with 
quietness of manner and gentleness of expres- 
sion, Let us cultivate this spirit. 

_ I learn in thesecond place the value of organiza- 
tion, An army unorganized would be of no use in 
warfare. So also the hosts of the Lord in the 
Christian warfare. Organization for the pur- 


in the Church in order to the production of 
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poses of work is good, but organization merely 
for the sake of organization is bad. The good 
women of the convention are organized for 
work. It is difficult to think of a part of the 
country or a class in society that the temperance 
women of America are not prepared to reach out 
to and influence. The organization is arranged to 


| influence the press, to distribute temperance liter- 
ature, to work in the day-school, in the Sunday- 
| school, in the jail, in the penitentiary, in the 


drawing-room, in the police court and police 
station ; to influence the pulpit and the great rep- 
resentative religious bodies; to work with State 
Legislatures and the Congress of the United 
States, as well as among the neglected and tallen. 
And this is the kind of an organization that the 
Church of the living God needs. That organiza- 
tion is best that does best the work of saving souls. 
The organization of the Church is not an end; 
it is a means to anend. The end isthe salvation 
of the lost. Let us give attention to this matter 


results, but no more. 

I speak of the convention and the Church as if 
they are different institutions. But are they? Is 
it not true that the organization of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union is the Church or- 
ganized against intemperance and in favor of 
virtue and sobriety? Here is agiantevil. Here 
is a neglected Christian virtue. The Church in 
the form of the Women’s National Christian 
Temperance Union organizes to destroy the one 
and to cultivate the other. 

I learn in the third place the power of unity and 
union, You know that my hobby is Christian union, 
But we see in the work of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union the great value of oneness of 
effort. That this body is having a tremendous 
influence admits of no doubt. Why? There is 

| union of effort. Oh, I am sick, in the Church, of 
schism and contention, strife and division, while 
| souls are going to ruin And one of the best 
ways to unite Christians is to get them to work- 
ing together. Christian union can never be brought 
about by debates and disputes; by calling con- 
ventions, holding conferences and passing reso- 
lutions. But induce those who really love the 
Lord to pray and work together, and sectarianism 
will disappear, and the children of God will come 
near together. What we might do if we were like 
the Christian Church in the beginning —of one 
heart and of one soul! We wonder sometimes 
at the success of some of our leading evangelists. 
We cannot understand why it is that they attract 
such great audiences, and turn so many from sin 
to righteousness, If is in part because before 
they consent to go to a place to work, the Chris- 
tians of the place agree to be for the t me not 
sectarians, but simply and alone Christians. This 
isa part of the secret. The women in this tem- 
perance work are teaching us the value of united 
effort in every department of Christian activity. 
For if union is good in that, it is good in every- 
thing else connected with our blessed Christianity. 
This an age of co-operative effort, and it is in the 
direction of helping men to bear the burdens and 
fight the battles of life. We don’t build pyra- 
mids and palaces, and we never will; but we do 
much better We build colleges and schools, and 
churches and hospitals, asylums and homes for 
the aged and infirm and the unfortunate and 
poor. This our Christian civilization does. And 
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i 
in this it differs widely from anything that this} the lungs following measles; in forty cases fol, 
world ever saw. We have been taught by the| lowing whooping-cough—in sixteen of which last, 
Christian religion the worth of a man, and hence|“ filth influence from immediately contiguous 
the kind of work peculiar to the civilization of | byre, pig-styes, stable, water-closet, or sewer, was 
Christian lands. noticed.” The sanitary investigation of the jn. 

But in the fourth place we learn from this| terior and surrounding of houses where inflamma. 
movement the power of good, pure women in| tory affections of the brain have occurred has 
moral reforms. I don’t see why the subject of| forced upon Dr. Ward the conclusion that diseases 
women as preachers should be discussed at this| of this class are also frequently, and, it may be 
time. The gentle women come ard tell us of the | inferred, causatively, associated with similar un. 
ruin that rum is working, and ask the privilege of} sanitary conditions, In twenty-eight fatal cases 
standing by our side and helping in this battle | of this nature, seventeen cases of tubercular men. 
And this is her place. When God made woman|ingitis, and twenty-two cases of convulsions jn 
He placed her by the side of man as his comple-| children, the air was either confined or polluted, 
ment and equal, He did not make woman| Dr. Ward draws from these observations the 
from the head of the man as if she were to be! obvious lesson that it should be the aim of sani 
his superior, nor from the foot of man as if she|tary administration to secure for each habitable 
were to be his inferior, but God made woman] room, especially in the crowded cottages of the 
from a rib taken from the side of man, to indicate | poorer classes, some suitable provision for a con- 
her equality with him, and that her place in life} stant chance of air. Particularly should care be 
is alongside of man. taken in fixing the position of the bed so that it 

The'women are right in taking the position that | shall not be in a close corner remote from the in. 
they take in the temperance work. They are| fluence of the door, window, and fire place, but 
showing that they know how to organize for work,| shall be near some opening through which a 
and that they possess executive ability equal to| constant circulation may be relied upon. In 
the men. transforming old houses, the provision of fresh air, 

‘Luere has never been such a debate conducted | now neglected and too often prevented in the 
in this city as was carried on by the ladies of the | arrangement of the partitions, should be carefully 
convention yesterday afternoon. The man who} looked after—else the sanitary condition of the 
thinks that a woman is incapable of thought and} house may be made worse than it was before,— 





argument onghtr to have been there. Pop. Science Monthly. 
We need woman’s co-operation in every good a ccs patoa de 
work, We are learning this, and I am glad of it. 
What did we do, my brethren, as a Church in RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
mission work before th took hold and ; : 
taught ny amen > sencninebintadetieMilite Tue Church Extension Committee of the Metho- 


I would not give much for our Hymnal after dist Episcopal Church, at its session Eleventh mo, 
you take from it the hymns that gifted women 6th, appropriated $125,650 to aid in the erection 
have written, And the ladies in the great tem-|0f Places of worship. The Loan Fund of the 
perance convention have reminded us of the Board, it is said, will be $500,000 in paid-up capi- 
power of woman in the moral reforms and in re-| ta! by the end of the year. : 
ligious effort. It is a force that we cannot afford| GALIGNANI'S MESSENGER, referring to the visit 
to ignore. of D L. Moody and I D., Sankey to Paris, illus- 

God bless the dear women in their work of| trates an opinion as to the effect of infant water 
faith and give them the victory. baptism and as to what really makes a Christian, 

eae which is not confined to Roman Catholics nor to 
HEALTH Europe. It says: “Most people will admit that 
aa, - the aim of these zealots is a praisewor hy one, 

IMPURE AIR AND DIsEASE.—Dr. J. Ward, namely, that of doing good. We cannot, however, 
health officer of an English sanitary district of help express ng sugprise when we are told that it 
considerable extent and population, has given in 15 their habit to ask those who come to listen to 
the Sanitary Record an account of a large them if they wish to be saved, or if they have a 
number of instances which have come under his esire to become Christians, Now, it is a matter 
immediate observation in which impure air, aris | of certainty to us that all who have gone to listen 
ing either from defective ventilation or noxious ' to them in the Rue de Berri Aave been bapt _ 
surroundings, has appeared to be directly asso- and are therefore Christians to begin with, an 
ciated with the production’ of diseases of the have no more earnest desire than to avoid eternal 
lungs and other organs. Of eight fatal cases of perdition, Two very good young men of our own 
pneumonia occurring within a year among chil- @cquatintance, regular church-goers, were — 
dren and persons in middle life, in all but one evening placed on the bench of anguish,’ an 
the air was defiled from some neighboring source Prayed over as if they had been a couple of the 
of tilth. In about ninety fatal cases of diseases of Veriest heathens, Way preach to converted ‘ich 
the respiratory organs, other than pulmonary ners? There are in Paris hundreds of Eng 
consumption, most of which were acute or sub people who frequent race courses, bars, an 
acute, undoubted defects of ventilation existed theatres on a Sunday; and we think the spirit- 
In some places there was no fire place or air exit Stirring appeals of Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
in the room: in some, such opening, where it had would be far more profitably employed in trying 
existed, had been closed tight; in some the bed, to bring those backsliders to a knowledge 7 
with many in it. was in a close corner; in others religious duties than in producing spasmodic e- 
the air was defiled by some neighboring house- votional soarings age the souls of genuine and ap- 
hold or farm nuisance. Similar defects were ob- Proved believers. 


served in nearly all of thirty cases of disordersof' THE inhabitants of Tierra Del Fuego were 4 
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savage and bloodthirsty race. A mission has| Adout Molecules.—A quantity of air confined 
been maintained on the island, and since 1856] in a closed vessel is by no means the quiet mate- 
Thomas Bridges has labored there with three|rial we might naturally suppose. It constitutes, 
European men and six women as assistants, |in fact, myriads of minute battering rams, ham- 
There are several native helpers also, and about | mering with incessant vigor against the sides of 
150 professed converts. The Gospel according to | the vessel, and striving to break loose from their 
Luke has been printed in the native tongue|confinement. No evidence of this appears, how- 
(Yahgan), the Acts has been translated and the | ever, for the vessel is being battered with equal 
Gospel of John isin hand, A goodly number of | vigor on the outside, by molecules as eager to get 
children are in school. The report to the South |in as the others are to get out. It is only when 
American Missionary Society states that thechange | we remove the gas from the inside or the outside 
inthe general life of the people is perceptibly great | of the vessel that the effect of this hammering 
and happy. This mission has a station on Keppel | appears, and the strength of the material is 
Island, and Gable Island. strongly tested. 


Tug same Society, besides 20 stations in various} . This removal is not easily performed. A por- 
South American States, has one on the Purus, a| tion of the gas may be readily got rid of, but to 
branch of the Amazon River, for Indians. Their | 8° ria of it all is simply out of the question. Of 
children are won over to schools and training in late years, by improvements in air-pumps, and 
tilling the ground and the ways of civilized life. by the use of other devices, a very great degree 
The work is slow, but important and hopeful. of exhaustion has been attained, In the late in- 

M. Scuwantz, of Bre lau, states that « during | e"esting experiments of Professor Crookes, he pro- 

‘ duced a vaccum of twenty-millionth of an atmos- 
the last 25 years more than 3000 Jews have em |} I id if littl Id be 
braced the gospel.” This is a small counterpoise PA in oe error arene pet sci a 
tothe unhappy relations too much existing be- . ne ee l See - * pre arde — 
tween the Jews and Christians of Prussia. b SR aPen Fa gpa hes OS ee 

a ; ulb of 13.5 centimetres diameter there are more 
ies tec nian rah onemntrae than one quadrillion of molecules, and that fifty 
as : : thousand billions would be left even after such 
missionaries every two years to South Africa, |an extreme exhaustion. To give another idea of 
Australia and New Zealand, and India. Louis| the vast numbers of molecules, he calculates that 
Harms never asked any one for money, and “the | if such a bulb could be completely emptied of its 
missions were to be zndustrial, and rely mainly | contents, and a hole made in its side of such size 
on the fruits of their industry.”.. There appear | that one hundred millions of molecules could enter 
now to be 90 European workers, native helpers} in every second of time, it would take almost an 
and teachers 180, and native communicants 3250. | eternity of years to fill the bulb. Yet in the most 
7 oa aie year were $72,000. minute aperture which Science can make, the 

Nor A HEATHEN LEFT.—Of the island of| molecules crowd in so rapidly that the bulb 
Peru, in the Samoan Group, the London Mission- | would almost instantly seceine filled. 

- strap wae a write: “There is not a| In these,experiments of Professor Crooks some 
athen now left at Peru, and though only 11 | very interesting results were arrived at. As the 
years have elapsed since teachers wan aval van ome became more and more ex- 
they have built good chapels and mission houses | hausted, of course the free path of the molecules 
at their own expense.” became greater, they meeting w:th fewer resisting 
molecules in their movements, Finally, the con- 
tacts were so reduced in number that the mole- 
cules were able to dart completely across the 
vessel without a collision. Molecules thus re- 
pelled side-by-side from the negative pole of a 
battery, and directed so as to strike against the 
sides of the vessel, or against other objects, gave 
very remarkable results. Among these effects 
was a beautiful phosphorescence that appeared 
when they struck the glass vessel; and the rota- 
tion of a small wheel against whose vanes the 
stream of molecules was directed. The condition 
of affairs thus produced was so different from that 
of matter in its ordinary conditions, that Professor 
eee Crooks views it as a fourth state of matter, re- 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES. moved in character from the gas as the gas is re- 

e Pau ts io eet moved from the liquid, or the liquid from the solid. 
_ M. Paut Bert, the physiologist, has made the| The above calculations as to the movements of 
interesting decarudhaiiin that the blood of herb-| molecules required a previous knowledge of the 
vorous animals acclimatized at high elevations is effective size of a molecule, and a partial concep- 
— aoe ee the blood of similar | tion of this has been attained through several lines 

imais inhabiting lands near the seal vel. One of reasoning. One of these lines is through con- 
cals nee Cee an — from page so wee of - wee ” igi. —— 

als inha g .700 metres (up-!a deduction from the hea:-work done 1 a- 
tee eck eae feet) elevation, contained Gon rating matter, a third a deduction from the force 

-2 to 21. ic centimeters of oxygen, whereas of tension of water, and a fourth from certain 
- ee for animals of the French lowlands features in the behavior of gases. The result of 

as found to be only 10 to 12 cubic centimeters, these various deductions is that the molecule oc- 
—Fournal of the Chemical society. ' cupies a space not extremely distant from the two 


me 


AN INQUIRER into the cause of the happy, con- 
tented, prosperous, and law-abiding condition of 
the North of Ireland, as contrasted with the rest 
of that unhappy and distracted island, may get 
valuable light from the revelations of the census. 
The Census Commissioners in their recent publi- 
cation of the statistics of County Antrim and the 
borough of Belfast, thus classify the religious 
denominations: Presbyterians 43.6, Episcopalians 
23.3, other Protestant denominations 10.4, Roman 
Catholics 22.7. We presume that this proportion 
would fairly represent the other countries, 
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hundred and fifty millionth of an inch in diam- 
eter ; and that the number of molecules ina cubic 
inch of air would be represented by the mathe- 
matical formula 3x10”, an easy way of saving the 
labor of writing twenty ciphers after the number 
three. 

To get some more definite idea of the size of 
such a particle of matter it has been calculated 
that if a drop of water one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter were magnified to the size of the earth, 
its molecules would appear between the size of a 


cherry and a small cricket ball.— Charles Morris, 
in the American. 
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THe REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS for 1882 just issued, makes the 
modest statement that “The operations and re- 
sults of the last year in the different Agencies, 
will, I think, compare favorably with any one of 
the preceding years. Land has been opened to 
cultivation; houses for Indian residences have 
been built; schools opened and operated; and 


REVIEW. 


position to endure hardship and courageously 
encounter difficulty and disappointment, or, in 
other words, if he is morally, mentally, and phys. 
ically above the average of what are considered 
good men, he will work wonders among these 
wards of the nation.” He says such men mus 
be paid well. “Occasionally men have been 
found who, for the good which they hoped to ac. 
complish, have voluntarily exiled themselves and 
families and labored for the good of these people, 
but they generally found more trouble from their 
surroundings and less moral support from the 
Government than was expected, and becoming 
discouraged and disheartened, have retired from 
the service, leaving their places to be filled by 
less competent men,” ‘“ We cannot get men for 
$1000 to $1500 salaries to do work worth $3000 
to $4000,” Commissioner Price denies the sweep. 
ing charge of dishonesty sometimes made against 
Indian Agents, 

As to Co-operation of Religious Societies he 
says: “I am decidedly of the opinion that a 
liberal encouragement by the Government toll 
religious denominations to extend their educa. 


in many cases, and in various ways, the cause of| tional and missionary operations among the In- 


civilization generally advanced.” The Commis- 
sioner points out several matters requiring cor- 
rection. 

Accounts.—He objects to the delay in settling 
accounts of Agents, contractors, and others doing 


dians would be of universal benefit.” Last year 
an expenditure of $216,680 for these purposes by 
Religious Societies was reported, which he con- 
siders as so much saved to the Government in 
money, but an insignificant item compared with 


business with or for the Department, a delay of | the healthy influences exerted by the missionaries 


which Friends have found much cause to com 
plain as respects the accounts of Agents nomin- 
ated by them. The Commissioner states that 
after an individual has complied with his contract, 


and produces his vouchers, he may have to chase | 


his accounts through twelve or fifteen depart- 
ments of the Government before receiving his 
just dues, 

He further says, “An Agent may execute to 
the letter an order given him by the Secretary of 


the Interior for the payment of money, and yet | 
that item in his account may be suspended against | 
him, and he and his sureties be compelled by law | 


to pay the money again.” Hence he concludes: 


to be changed.” 


Agents and Salaries—He advocates paying | 
much higher salaries to Indian Agents than at. 


present, so as to secure the services of competent 
officers. This he regards as a measure of sound 
economy to the Government. “These Indian 
Agents furnish the precept and example to which 
we must look more than to any other cause or 
influence as a means of changing the habits, 
manners, and customs of the Indians. If the 
Agent is an honest, industrious, and intelligent 





Christian man, with the physical ability and dis- | 





and teachers upon the Indians. Yet in seeming 
contradiction to all this the report notes the de- 
parture of a commission to treat with the Dako- 
ta Sioux for a cession of lands, which if carried 
into effect will render almost or wholly useless 
the chapels, schools and mission houses among 
these Indians which have cost many thousands 
of dollars to the churches carrying on mission 
work among them. 

The number of Indians, exclusive of Alaska, is 
262,366, a slight increase over the report for 1880. 
The report urges the destruction of the /iguor 
traffic among the Indians by laws more severely 


| punishing any one who sells liquor to an Indian, 
“ The law in reference to settling accounts ought | 


and forbidding of the sale of liquors at any mili- 
tary post in the Indian country. 

Jntrusions—At present, intruders on Indian 
lands can be put off but not punished except by 
fine, and the report asks that imprisonment as 
well as fine shall be the penalty of such intrusion, 
The notorious Payne has over and over yone into 
the Territory, caused the expenditure of thousands 
of dollars by the Government for the arrest of 
himself and his accomplices, and having 10 
money to pay the fine imposed, has been set free 
to repeat his wickedness, 

The Commissioner well says that “/aw for 
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Indians” has been so often recommended that it| and teachings contain many errors. Herbert 
gems useless to repeat it. But the great diffi- Spencer, the chief leader of those who hold that 
culty is that Congressmen have not the knowl- God is unknowable, has lately made some com- 
edge necessary to make laws suited to the vary-| ments on American affairs, suggested by his ob- 
ing requirements of the Indian tribes, and the servations while travelling in this country. He 
Commissioner fails to recommend the formation | thinks that the root of the evil of our politics is 
of a proper legal commission to draft such | “not lack of information, but lack of certain 
schemes of law as would be useful. | moral sentiments,” “ It is,” he says, “ essentially 

Railways.—The report refers to no less than! a question of character, and only in a secondary 
thirteen railways which have recently traversed degree a question of knowledge.” 
Indian Reserves. This fact makes it clear that}; How character is formed, what motives are to 
the Indians cannot be isolated from the whites, | build it up and sustain it, and what is its ideal, 
but must be prepared to live in contact with them, this ingenious and learned writer not long since 
and to bear the temptations and struggle for a set forth in a book on “Ethics.” Searching in 
livelihood which such contact implies, this book for whatever enlightenment it might 

Fducation.—The Commissioner marks the in-| 8'¥e. We find it said that the ends of all right con- 
creased appropriations of last Congress for duct are those which subserve individual life and 
Indian education beyond those required by the rearing of offspring, and those which promote, 
treaty,as a new era in Indian management, The by regard for others, social advantages of the 
entire sum granted was $482,200; more than five, 52™me kinds, The first are “ egoistic ;" the others, 
times the largest amount hitherto given, “altruistic.” But the latter must always be sub- 

The whole number of Indians at school, exclu-| ject to the former. That is, thou shalt love thy- 
sive of the five civilized tribes, has been 8,412, | Self better than thy neighbor: “egoistic claims 
of whom 4,113 were at Boarding school, and 3,999 must take precedence of altruistic claims.” 
attended Reservation day schools. While the | This author refers, with objection, to the ancient 
Commissioner justly values the Industrial schools View of Plato, that there is an ideal good; and 
at Hampton, Carlisle and Forest Grove, he as-| °f Aristotle, that man’s aim should be virtue 
signs an important place to the Reservation rather than happiness; and even sets aside the 
schools, especially the Boarding schools, and opinion of John Stuart Mill, that every one’s 
desires that they should be increased in number ‘ actions should look expressly towards the greatest 
and efficiency. Nine new Boarding schools of 8°04 of the greatest number. The perfection of 
this class have been occupied during the year, human character will be, he thinks, “ evolved ” 
Two more Industrial Training schools are about i Course of time, as being “ egoism duly qualified 
to be opened, one at Genoa, Nebraska, the other by altruism.” “Pure altruism is suicidal.” Our 
in the Indian Territory. The Commissioner modern poet, Longfellow, is nearer to the old 
points out that these Indian schools are pioneers | Greek, as well as to the Christian thought : 
Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 


in industrial education, a demand for which must 
almost certainly extend rapidly among white | 
communities, 

The giving of lands in severalty to Indians has 
Treaties with some bands, | 


made little progress, 
as the Santee Sioux, require that patents shall be 
issued to such of the tribe as shall comply with 
certain conditions, yet very few have been issued. | 


In the case of the Santee Sioux, although appli- 
cations were made five years ago for such patents | 
none have been granted, the Department having’ 
decided that some technical points connected 
with the Land Office forbid the issuance of patents 
without further legislation—legislation which our 
busy Congresses fail to furnish, The Commis- 
sioner seeks the co-operation of Christian churches; 
Should they not respond with good men for 
Agents, and with competent teachers, and mis- 
sionaries ? 
sectishinatessiiaiie 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONY to great truths may 

Sometimes be rendered by men whose opinions 


Is our being’s end or way ; 
Rut to live, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 

Spencer cannot avoid paying an incidental 
tribute to “the ethics of the religion of love,” 
while not accepting its creed. He seems willing 
to believe that “a rationalized version of its 


| ethical principles will eventually be acted upon.” 


Every Christian has confidence, in the light of 
prophecy, that the world will at last accept the 
reign and law of the Prince of Peace. But this 
will never come about through the influence of 
such teaching as that of Herbert Spencer or of 
John Stuart Mill. Our civilization, so far as, with 
all its imperfections, it is good, has become so 
through Christianity. If that could ever decay 
or pass away, all the nations would return to 


| barbarism. “God is love; and he that abideth 
|in love abideth in God, and God abidethin Him,” 


is worth more to mankind than all the volumes 
ever written upon utilitarianism. In words used 
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by another writer commenting upon this subject, 
“If the Holy Spirit can influence and shape 
character, there is hope for the race to-day.” A 
system which acknowledges no communication, 
past or present, between God and man, and no 
future state to give moment and dignity to the 
concerns of this life, fails, in satisfying and ele- 
vating power, even below the philosophies of the 
wisest pagans of old time. Less even than they, 
could it, if left alone, preserve the world long 
from the darkest of the dark ages. 
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ALTHOUGH Church and State are wisely kept 
separate in our country as relates to any or:anic 
union, the members of both are largely the same, 
and the church must ever have the deepest in- 
terest in public and political affairs, In a re- 
public with universal suffrage, it must depend 
very largely upon the church whether honesty, 
integrity, a self-forgetting and patriotic devotion 
to the welfare of every part of the community, 
and a wise fostering of its moral as well as its 
material interests, shall mark the conduct of 
public men, 

Rulers are God's ministers, by His permission 
or directing providence entrusted by Him with 
powér, and responsible first to Him and second 
to the people. If the rulers of this nation are 
corrupt, self-seeking, opposed to moral reforms, 
it means either that the Christians of the nation 
are very few, or that the standard of Christianity 
in the churches is low and its power feeble. 






















While no Christian should enter upon political 
services without a distinct providential leading 
thereto, and a strong sense of the moral and 







not Christian men and women imagine that they 
can pursue their home, business and church affairs, 
regardless of the course of political parties or 
those of our governments, local, state or national. 











show that a party which started as the exponent 
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the power and teaching of His Spirit in the hear 
and conscience, 


~ —- ee -_—-- 


IT IS STATED that the town of Hartford, Con. 
necticut, has passed an ordinance forbidding the 
sale of any cartridge, pistol, gun, or other ex. 
plosive contrivance to any child under 16 years 
of age. In view of the large loss of life among 
,boys by toy pistols, and the still greater loss 
among grown people by the use of revolvers, 
why should not the State prohibit the manufac. 
ture and sale of all pistols? Is there any reason 
for their existence except to destroy human life, 
and are not nearly all the suicides and murders 
accomplished by their means? 


eo 


BENJAMIN V. MARsH, of Burlington, New 
Jersey who died on the 30th ult., in his 65th 
year, was an example of a useful Christian life, 
He was educated at Haverford College, where he 
| Subsequently taught mathematics for several 
years. He afterwards became one of the Board 
of Managers and was a steadfast friend of the 
college. After leaving Haverford he engaged in 
business as a merchant. He was successful asa 
man of business, yet he did not lay aside his 
scientific pursuits. He gave attention to astrono- 
my, wrote papers on the Zodiacal Light, the Au. 
rora, and comets, and was in correspondence 
with some distinguished European astronomers, 
His circle of friends will miss his unvarying 
kindness, his mastery of his own spirit, his 
| quiet faithfulness to duty, and the place he filled 
\in the church and the community. 





— -Se-—_—__—_—————- 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—The number of stu- 


spiritual perils to which he must be subjected, let | dents at Haverford the present term is 61. Of the 


|22 new students admitted, 15 joined the Fresh- 


man class, 5 the Sophomore, and 2 the Junior. 


LIEUTENANT DANENHOWER, of the late Jean- 





To a considerable extent these reflect the re- | nette Arctic Expedition, in a lecture given in this 
ligion or irreligion of the people, and are an index | 


of our national Christianity. The recent elections | no scientific or other good could be accomplished 


city on the th inst., “gave it as. his opinion that 


by explorations beyond the Arctic Circle.” No 





of great moral reforms cannot command the con- one supposes, however, that such explorations will 
fidence of its former supporters unless in the of- | cease so long as the love of adventure outweighs 
ficials it selects, in its conduct of affairs, and in’ in men’s minds the sense of duty to employ all 


its readiness to accept and uphold moral prin-! their powers only to wise and useful ends. 
ciples it continues to prove itself worthy of that | 


confidence, Itisa most practical question whether 
the religion we enjoy in personal experience and 
which we endeavor to spread in the world, be that 
true Christianity which lays the axe at the root of 
every corrupt tree and brings men to be proof 
against all corruptinfluences, This religion comes 
only by living in the present and practical ac- 
ceptance of Christ as a Saviour from sin, and of 








ISAAC SHARP AND JOEL BEAN after Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting went for a time to New York, 
then returned to Philadelphia and attended 
meetings in that city on First-day, Eleventh 
mo. 5th. On Second-day morning they were at 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, which was aa 
unusually favored occasion, In the afternoon 
they were at Haverford College, where Isaac 
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Sharp addressed the students, On Third-day 
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heart. as he whispered in my ear, ‘be faithful, do 
they attended Northern District Meeting, and thy duty, and the Lord will bless thee.’” 


hostne is th : _| Another referring to his loving zeal at open air 
went to West Chester in the afternoon On Fourth meetings said: ‘“‘ We can seem to see our devoted 
day they were at the meeting for Ministers and 


brother now, going from one to another in the 
Elders of Abington Quarterly Meeting held at| great congregation, begging the people, in Christ’s 
Germantown ; and Isaac Sharp gave an address stead, to be reconciled to God, and often leading 
at Twelfth street Meeting-house in the evening on penitents forward to the place of prayer, and there 
de6 a ; instructing them, praying with and for them, not 
nissionary fields he had visited. On Fifth-day leaving them until they had so given themselves 
morning they attended Abington Quarterly Meet-| up to the Lord that they could truly say, 1 have 
ing, where were present also several members of ee — as hed Saviour and Satan a 
il : cepted me and washed my sins away in His mos 
he Yearly mney Committee. , In consonance slides blood. He also ee inh from house 
vith our Lord’s parting commission, repentance | to house in connection with this work, and with 
and remission of sins were preached in His name, | sympathy and love would exhort the visited to 
aswell as exhortation given to those thus recon oy = Lord and serve and worship Him in 
. is »,| their families,” 
ciled to be followers of God as dear children. He ever retained his truly Christian simplicity, 
Inthe evening Isaac Sharp and Joel Bean took] and as his means grew more ample did not give 
iain for Damascus, Ohio, way to worldliness or to false indulgence ‘to him- 
self and those dear to him. He loved the doc- 
trine’of holiness and adorned it. He enjoved it 
as arealized experience for several years, and 
with his ability and means supported the Scri 
tural teaching of it. Thus a witness of the all- 
sufficiency of the grace of the Lord Jesus, he hved 
and died an humble faithful servant of his Lord, 


IE ERT EEA ES A TE ASA TTS 


DIED. 


EVANS.—At his residence, Richmond, Ind., 
Ninth mo 28th, 1882, Isaac P. Evans; a mem- 
ber and Elder of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

Converted when quite young, of the time and 
place of which he often spoke, he was led, as 
years advanced, to long for a more perfect Chris-| ~~ on oe aa 
tian life, and, finally, to yield his heart to God for NOTICES. 


the blessing of a pure heart and of sanctification} LecrurES AT HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—Prof, 
inwhich he fully believed. He was enabled to| Pliny Earle Chase will lecture in Alumni Hall, 
illustrate in his after years a life of consecration, | at 744 o'clock, on Fourth-day evening, Eleventh 
and of thorough devotion to his Saviour It; mo, 22d, on “ Weather Predictions,” and Eleventh 
vas this which enabled him to overcome the in-/ mo. 2gth on “ Meteorology.” The lectures will be 
firmities of the flesh, and to show forth a life of public, 

devotion to God, Trains leave the Broad Street Station at 6.15 


In his youth he was of a strict moral and reli-| and 6.45; leave Haverford at 8.51 and 9.21. 
gious character, full of energy, social, habitually 
cheerfuland happy. Industrious and capable, he 
was successful in business, always honorable and| DoNaTION Day FOR HOWARD INSTITUTION, 
jus. “Generous to a high degree, he devoted | 1612 Poplar street. A valuable charity for refor- 
much of the means which God gave him to be-| mation of woman. Donations in money, dry 
nevolent and philanthropic purposes. None knew | goods or provisions will be thankfully received 
the extent of these benefactions. One who long| on the 24th of Eleventh mo., 1882. 

held a position in which he knew much of his| By order of the Board, 

anances, stated that whether in prosperity or ad- Jane S. Bispham, Secretary pro tem, 
versity, he gave continually. and never lessened| Rebecca T. Haines, Treasurer. : 

his benefactions, which ever reached to a large Annabella E, Winn, Directress, 
proportion of his income, Business prosperity oo —_——— 


— him, but never caused him to neglect} [| ecpurgs on INDIA—Dr. Sarah Furnas Wells, 
aie his fellow men, He was hospitable, | who has traveled extensively in different parts of 
ch his home was open to many, and not a few the world, will deliver a lecture on India, illus- 
cherish a grateful remembrance of his uniform trated bv Costumes and Views of Eastern lands, 


"Hea. er kindness as a host.” |at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
carried into his religious services the same! no. 21st, at 8 P.M, Tickets, 25 cents, 


characteristics which marked his business life,— | 
whole-souled devotion to the Lord Jesus, and to! —SEeEe 


His people. Decided in his grasp of truth, firm 
and faithful to uphold his convictions, he was yet | 


largehearted in his sympathies with the members | Lesson Ix. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


— 


Eleventh month 26, 
Mark xv 27-37. 


of his own Society and other Christians. As an| HIS DEATH ON THE CROSS. 
Elder he was an example in encouraging timid | Go.ven Text.—Who his own self bore our sins in his own 
and weak ministers, and in forwarding the preach- | bo¢y on the tree I Pet. ii. 24. 

ing of the gospel, At his funeral a ministersaid:| The crucifixion of our Blessed Lord took place 
“Many years ago, seated on a bench in an out- ‘on the Sixth-day of Passover week, A. D. 29, at 
door meeting in the old grounds, under strong a spot called Golgotha, or Calvary, outside the 
religious impressions, but trembling and hesitating gate of Jerusalem. The account of the same oc- 
‘0 open my mouth, there was an arm thrown currences will be found in Matt. xxvii. 38—50 ; 
gently around me, and, after a moment of loving Luke xxiii. 39—46; John xix. 28 —30. 

embrace, the stranger brother encouraged my: From the accounts of all the evangelists it ap- 
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pears that after our Lord was crucified and had 
offered the prayer for the forgiveness of those con- 
cerned therein, the people as they passed by re- 
viled Him; the chief priests, scribes and elders 
joined in the same; the two malefactors in their 
torments derided Him, till one of them repented, 
rebuked the other, asked the Lord to remember 
him when He came in His kingdom, and re- 
ceived the assurance that he should that day be 
with Christ in Paradise. Our Lord commended 
His mother to the care of the Apostle John ; dark- 
ness overspread the land from the sixth to the 
ninth hour, during which our Lord suffered in si- 
lence. At the end of this period He cried out, 
using the first part of Psalm xxii, 1; then said, “ I 
thirst ;” sour wine was offered Him; He then 
cried out with a loud voice, bowed His head and 
expired, The veil of the temple was rent in two 
from the top to the bottom; there was an earth- 
quake; the rocks rent, and the tombs in the 
rocks opened. The centurion said, “Surely this 
was a righteous man; this was the Son of God.,”’ 


27. And with him they crucify two thieves, 
(robbers, R. V.) the one on his right hand, and 
the other on his left. (One on his right hand, 
and one on his left. R.V.) Nothing is known 
of these robbers except what is told in the ac- 
counts of the evangelists. They were not com- 
mon thieves, but brigands, 
the sad procession when our Lord bore His cross 
from the city to Golgotha, Our Lord seems to 
have been crucified first and they after Him ; 
hence probably it was that one was placed on 
each side of Him. 

28. And the Scripture was fulfilied, which 
saith, And he was numbered with the trans- 
gressors. (R. V. omits this verse.) See Luke 
xxii, 37. This passage is from Isa. liii., which so 
remarkably describes a suffering Messiah, This is 
a notable example of a fulfilment of prophecy. 
The Spirit of Christ, through the prophet Isaiah, 


































God the Lord Jesus should suffer the ignominy of 
being reckoned among transgressors, He was 
not a transgressor, nor regarded by God as one. 
But He was treated and suffered as if He was 


one, thus taking the place due to sinful men, the 
just for the unjust. 


29. And they that passed by railed on him, 
wagging their heads. The latter was a gesture 
of derision and contempt. And saying, Ah! 
(Ha/ R.V.) thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest it in three days, (30.) Save thyself, 
and come down from the cross. Wa! was an ex- 
pression, like bravo, used in mockery, as if Christ 
had failed in doing some great thing He had 
boasted He could do. Falsely charged with 
saying He could destroy the temple and build it 
in three days. He was now taunted with this as 
He hung in apparently helpless anguish. 

31. Likewise the chief priests mocking said 
among themselves with the scribes, (In like man- 
mer also the chief priests mocking him among 
themselves with the scribes said, R. V.) He saved 
others ; himself he cannot save. Such was the 
hatred of these rulers ot the people that they went 
out to Golgotha to gloat over the agonies of the 
Lord Jesus, and ridiculed Him, perhaps to turn 
aside any feeling of pity among the spectators, 
He saved others, though intended as a cutting 
taunt, was an admission of His miracles of 
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mercy, which they turn into bitter jibes. Aims.) -“ 
he cannot save; hides the truth that He would made § 
not save Himself from the cross, so that He our “se 
might save men from sin and hell. eterna 

32 Let (the Christ R. V.) Christ the King of i 
Ls'rael descend now from the cross, (now com “ 
down from the cross, R. V.) that we may see ang R 2 
believe. lf all His works of power and mercy ~ 
all His words of superhuman wisdom and truth, por 
and the traits of His God-likeness of character = 
could not convince them, not even His descent an 
from the cross would have done so. His resur. 56. 
rection was a greater exhibition of power, but 
they only invented a lie to cover it. Like some a 
people now, they were determined to believe only ‘ 7 
what they could see. They also said, “He = 7 
trusted in God; let Him deliver Him now if He ile 
will have Him, for he said, I am the Son of God,” - 
This wagging of their heads and using these “al 
words fulfilled Psa xxii. 7, 8. The soldiers also 4 
mocked Him, coming to Him and offering sour . 
wine, and saying, “If thou be the King of the + 


Jews, save thyself.” 

And they that were crucified with him reviled 
(veproved R. V.\ him. The two robbers intheir 
horrible torments gave vent to their misery by 
joining in the revilings of the people and said, 
“If thou be the Christ (the very words used by 


Satan in his temptation in the wilderness) save & 
thyself and us” But one of them, noting how oa 
our Lord possessed His soul in patience and how a 
God-like He was, penetrated by conviction, re- i 
buked the other robber, saying, “ Dost not thou iC 
even fear God, seeing thou art in the same con- int 
demnation? And we indeed justly; for we re- he 
ceive the due reward of our deeds; but this man fe 
hath done nothing amiss,” Then unto Jesus he a 
said, “Lord, remember me when thou comes ‘h 
in thy kingdom.” And Jesus said, “ To-day shalt b 
thou be with me in Paradise.” Thus on Hisvery ‘ 
cross He pardoned and saved a soul. ‘Unbelief j 
mocks, faith prays.” b 
33. And when the sixth hour was come, there f 
was darkness over the whole land unt | the ninth 
hour. Beginning near twelve o'clock, about the 


time our Lord was crucified, a mysterious and 
supernatural darkness, not caused by an eclipse, 
for it was the time of full moon, spread like 2 
pall over the whole land for three hours, or until 
three o'clock, P. M. Nature was in sympathy 
with our Lord, and enshrouded in darkness the 
dread scene of His shame and suffering at the 
hands of the sinful race whom He would save. 

34. And at the ninth hour Fesus cried witha 
loud voice, saying, Eloi / Eloi! lama sabachthani? 
which is, being interpreted, My God ! my God! 
why hast thou forsaken me? The full import ot 
these words, quoted from Psa. xxii, 1, cannot be 
understood by us. In those hours of silence, 
when human hate and scorn were poured upon 
Him, our Lord had borne also the deeper woe 
of a sense of desertion by His Father, while yet 
His cry, ““ My God,” shows that He knew then 
His union with God. 

“The chastisement of our peace was Upon 
him,” and it would seem as if God manifested 
His hatred of sin by hiding His felt presence and 
favor from His beloved Son, who was taking the 
place of the sinner. ‘ His soul was in immediate 
contact with and in prospect of death - the wages 
of sin, which He had taken on H m, but never 
committed—and the conflict at Gethsemane wa> 
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renewed." —A/ford. He who knew no sin was 
made sin for us, enduring that punishment due to 
out sin, by which only we could be saved from 
eternal death. 

5, And some of them that stood by, when they 
heard it, said, Behold, he calleth E-l'as, | Elijah. 
RV.) Our Lord’s words were in Aramaic, His 
mother tongue. It seems probable that these 

ple spoke in mockery, pretending that Jesus, 
forsaken of God, was czlling on Elias, who was 
expected by the Jews to come before the Messiah 

36. And ome ran and filled (filling R. V.) a 
sponge with vinegar and (R. V. omits and) put 
iton a reed, and gave him to drink, Our Lord, 
“knowing that all things were now accomplished, 
that the Scripture (Psa, lxix, 21) might be ful- 
filled, saith, I thirst.” A vessel of sour wine and 
water, the common drink of the Roman soldiers, 
was standing near, and some one taking the tall 
stalk of a hyssop, stuck a sponge on it, filled it 
from the vessel, and gave it to our Lord to drink, 
saying, Let alone; (Let be; R. V) det us see, 
whether Elias will come (cometh R. V.) to take 
him down, These words appear to have been a 
response to the words of the others about Elias. 
It is hard to believe that they were spoken in 
irony,as many beholders were so seriously im- 
pressed, yet it may have been so. 

37. And Fesus cried witha loud voice, and 
gave up the ghost. (And Fesus uttered a loud 
woice,and gave up the ghost. R. V ) His powers 
were summoned to a final effort, and His sacred 
lips refreshed by the drink, He uttered with a| 
loud voice the words, “ It is finished! Father, ; 
into thy hands I commit my spirit,” bowed His! 
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2. Scripture fulfilled minutely in the details of 
our Lord's passion shows that in the counsels and 
foreknowledge of God He can overrule even 
the actions of wicked men to good ends. 

3. “ He saved others, Himself He cannot save,” 
shows how God in Christ would willingly lay aside 
His power, to suffer in deepest love in the place 
of sinful men that He might “save others.” 

4. Though the holy union of the Father and 
the Son was never broken for an instant, our Lord 
was permitted to feel an awful sense of desertion 
as He voluntarily took the chastisement of sin 
upon Him, and God’s hatred of sin was mani- 
fested. 

5. “It is finished,” teaches that all that was 
needful in Christ’s coming in the flesh for our sal- 
vation was fulfilled. 

6. It seemed a defeat, but it was a triumph. 
But Christ died in vain for thee,- unless, seeing 
thy guilt and worthiness of death because of it, 
and drawn by the unutterable love shown by the 
uplifted Christ, thou commit thy whole self to 
Him, as He did His spirit to the Father, receive 
forgiveness, and dying unto sin live unto right- 
eousness through the power of thy crucified and 
risen Lord, 


-CORRESPO 





NDENCE. 


My HEART has been strongly in sympathy with 
some of our friends who are often tried by the 
weaknesses and imperfections of the church, 
May the Lord help us, and may we put our whole 


head, and expired. The life on earth in the, trustin Him. We should look to Him and not 
fesh, with its great joys and deep abiding sor-|to man. Human counsel is good when it is from 
tows; the life of perfect obedience and holiness ;| Christ, the Head. . But there is such various 
the life of conflict with temptation ; with the un- | teaching among us, that we are safe only when 
belief, ignorance, sensuality, self-righteousness | we dwell in Christ, and Christ in us, and in love 
and malignity of men; of bearing their sorrows, | one for another. 

sicknesses, spiritual misery, and at last the very | Had we been abiding thus, there would have 
burden of their sins in expiatory sacrifice, the | been no separations among us anywhere, God 
fullness of all the Scripture prophecy touching | loves us and gave His Son to be a propitiation 
His work on earth, was finished. Dark grief fell on | for our sins. We ought then so to love each 
His disciples, mingled with timid hope and faith. | other that we could lay down our lives for 


The enemies of truth in the world, both in| the brethren. 
Church and State, seemed to be in the ascendant ; | 
Satan seemed to triumph and Christ to be con- 
quered and cast out. It was the hour and power 
of darkness, yet even then Satan’s head was 
bruised, and out of that crucial hour was salvation 
made possible for every human soul that ever 
has been or will be saved, while from it light and 
glory sprang for this world and the world to come. | 

¢ type of the great day of atonement was ful- 
filled as the Lamb of God was sacrificed, and the 
work of expiation was “finished.” “He came) 
to death, the fathers say, not death to Him. But 
He came also to a real and natural, man’s death. 

, indeed, is life; death touches Him not. But 

was in Christ, was in the Christ dying on the 
cross, and was reconciling the world unto Him- 
elf. Christ died, and through His own blood 
obtained eternal redemption.”—R. Besser. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


1. Crucified between two robbers and reckoned 
with transgressors, our Lord took the place of 
ame and suffering due to our sins. We see 


ot man's guilt deserves; man’s need of a Sa- 
iour, 


| 


Are we ready to do so? None 
can do this while they are unconverted and 
unreconciled to God and under the fall. When, 
through yielding to our Father's grace and good 
Spirit, we repent and turn to Him, put our trust 
in the Lord Jesus, who loved us and died for 
our sins, experience the new birth, walk in 
Christ and abide in Him, then we can love even 
our enemies, and can love our neighbor as our- 
selves. . 

This is where many stumble. They undertake 
to love their neighbors as themselves while under 
the fall and in an unregenerate state; they fail, 
and then conclude it cannot be done, while in 
fact they need to be truly converted and filled 
with the Spirit of Christ, when they will find they 
can say with Paul, ‘1 can do all things required 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” t us 
not doubt the fullness and sufficiency of grace, but 
come to the Lord Jesus, allow Him to circumcise 
and renew our hearts, that we may keep all His 
‘commandments, 

Dear friends who are placed as overseers of 
the flock, we are commanded to feed the lambs 
andthe sheep. Can we do so if we lack spiritual 
| food ourselves? Let us, leaders in the church, 
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dig a little deeper, and through closer commu- 
nion with our Lord receive from Him bread not 
only for the nourishment of our own souls, but 
that which will be the right kind of food for both 
the sheep and the lambs, Thus they will prosper 
and grow in the knowledge of Christ, the great 
Shepherd. 

There are many ways of feeding the flock. 
One way is to hand forth with grace and love the 
word of the truths of the gospel, of which we 
have first had an experience ourselves; another 
is by good example, by uprightness, by honest 
dealing with each other and with all, and doing in 
all things as we would that others should do to 
us, If this is lived up to, our example and the 
spirit of our lives will feed any Christian, wherever 
we may be. This is not all done by talking or 
telling people that we love Jesus, although it is 
very right to confess His name if we live up to 
our profession, 

But do not many of us at times contradict by 
our lives and example what we teach, and the 
young of the flock see this and do not grow as 
they should, Then we are apt to say the flock 
is not fed and cared for as it should have been, 
But where does the trouble arise, dear friends, 
with you or with me? Let us go down to the 
bottom of things and see where the hindrance 
really is. JOHN Moon. 

Emporia, Kansas. 


counts of the conversion of some and conyic. 
tion of others, while others still had received the 
fullness of the Spirit's presence. The next Firg. 
day, at the public meeting in the morning and q 
the school in the evening, the Holy Spirit was in 
their midst in power, IE. Cook, Jr., the Superin. 
tendent, said in the evening meeting’ that of the 
500 Sabbaths he had spent there, that was the 
most satisfactory. During the week several more 
of the scholars came out on the Lord's side. The 
students had ob:ained permission to hold a meet. 
ing for young people at the meeting-house, Sey. 
enth day evening. I again went and was joined 
by James Chase of “South St.,” who had come 
to unite in the services I have never attended 
such a meeting. Eleven young people were 
brought out that night. The next day the meet 
ing at the meeting-house was blessed of the 
Lord—a real old-fashion Quaker meeting; also 
the one at the school that evening Nearly all 
of the  irls and about two-thirds of the boys are 
clearly on the Lord’s side, This movement has 
begun aright and proves, what I have long felt, 
that we have workers enough if they can only be 
encouraged. The older Friends, the Superin- 
tendent and teachers, are speaking words of 
encouragement, and a// seem to be united in the 
work, This movement is not of an excitable, 
spasmodic character, but there is a deep under- 
current of feeling, strong faith and mighty 
wrestling with God, “ Praise the Lord,” 
ALEX, M, Purby, 

Palmyra, N. Y., Eleventh mo. gth, 1882. 

P. S.—A very favorable aspect of this revival 
is, that many of those that have been converted 
are now taking an interest in the history of our 
Society and informing themselves as to our 
tenets and doctrine. Would that all new con- 
verts east and west would do likewise. 





EARLHAM MONTHLY MEETING, lowa, was held 
Tenth month 21st. It was a time of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord ; prayer, praise and 
testimony being largely engaged in. 

Eliza Kenworthy and Jesse W. Kenworthy re- 
turned a joint minute. Hiram Jackson and Uriah 
Compton also returned minutes. 

Eliza Kenworthy obtained a minute liberating 
her for labor within the bounds of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, and Jesse W. Kenworthy, an Elder was 
granted a minute to labor in Indiana and Western 
Yearly Meeting. A MEMBER, 

Earlham, Madison Co., Iowa, Eleventh mo. 6th, 1882. 





A LETTER from Eli Jones dated Beyrout, Tenth 
mo toth, says: ‘ We reached here in good health, 
Brumana is in view frem our hotel. ‘ Favoring 
gales’ have attended us all the way for three 
months, and we have much for which to thank 

A SERIES of Gospel Meetings to hold one week! the Lord, Joseph Ab del Faker called at the 
wast begin at Lynn, Mass., on the 12th instant, | hotel and was delighted to see us and offered his 
under care of Micajah Binford and others. services. He has been appointed agent of the 
Wm. Jacosn, | Brumana Mission by the U. S. Government and 
| expresses gratitude to N. E. Friends for securing 
\him the appointment. We called yesterday a 

UNION SPRINGS SCHOOL. ithe American Boys’ School at Jaffa, where we 

We are praising the Lord for the revival among | found 60 boys, of whom 20 study English, The 
the scholars in Union Springs School. For a! Superintendent is interested in Friends, and met 
year or gnore, a few young men and women tioned several of my dear friends in America a 
there have been holding prayer-meetings by | also her friends. We met here Louisa, sister of 
themselves in the midst of both indifference and Susan Waldmeier, and. learn that all are well at 
ridicule of some of their fellow students. Two the mission, for which we hope to leave in the 
weeks ago last First-day I was at the schcol, and morning. 
was invited to an “upper room,” where a few of | 


the scholars were in the habit of holding a prayer-| _ The following, from the (London) Friend, will 
| 





Mansfield, Eleventh mo 1oth. 








meeting, just before going to the meeting-house | interest our readers: 

for public worship. I found ten young men be-| A letter received 17th of Tenth month, from 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty years. We Charles M. Jones, dated Alexandria, Tenth month 
had a season of prayer for a half-hour; a blessed 6th, 1882, says, ‘We arrived at Naples 3 4. ™. 
preparation for the meeting that followed ,which Seventh-day ; left again at 3 P. M.; arrived = 
the Lord blessed in a remarkable manner, a yesterday, Fourth-day, at 10 A, M.; arid shal 
dozen persons or more taking part. That even-; leave 4 Pp. M. Seventh-day. 


ing, in the school parlors, the promised presence! “From Marseilles to Naples we had a fairly . 


of Christ with His children was fully verified.' good passage, though the boat was full of pas 
Conviction went home to the hearts of many. sengers, Then we took in seventy more, all 


Two days after, letters came to us giving ac-' whom had to take deck accommodation, which 
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made it very uncomfortable for all, and the ship AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 
so top-heavy that she rolled very badly. On (IN Memory oF J. T. F.) 
First-day night there was no sleeping for any. 
Eli Jones tried in his berth, but could stay neither 
there nor on the floor. I took the chair and, 
brought it into the state-room, and braced it up 
slidly. In that he rode out the night, and it well 
paid for itself, that one night for him. I did the | 
best I could on deck, Third-day and night were ' 
arepetition of the same. Our company is now cut The friends who leave us do not feel the sorrow 
down from 300 to 15 passengers, and the ship was Of parting, as we feel it, who must stay 
go still and quiet last night that Eli Jones said it | Lamenting day by day, 
ought to suit the most particular. | And knowing, when we wake upon the morrow, 

“This morning we went ashore, and rode. We shall not find in its accustomed place 
through the ruins and fortifications. War has The one beloved face. 
left her footsteps very plainly. All is quiet now, ! 1 were a double grief, if the departed 
and confidence seems restored in great measure. | Boing released from earth, should still retain 

“We also called on the United States Consul | 8 A sense of eatthi Raha 

d the American Mission; Dr. Ewing is in aS ooeae aot 
an ro 8 It were a double grief if the true hearted 


charge. He stayed through the trouble, and said 
there was only one Sabbath in which they had no |} Who ee ee oe the farther'shore 


congregation in theirchurch. The school is nicely | 
sarted again, and though the number is not quite Believing in the midst of our afflictions, 
up to what it was, yet it is increasing, That death is a beginning, not an end, 
“We reach Beyrout on Fourth-day morning, We cry to them, and send 
the 11th, if all goes well. | Farewells, that better might be called predictions, 
| Being foreshadowings of the future, thrown 


— = aa Into the vast Unknown. 
ITEMS. 


Until we meet again! That is the meaning 
Of the familiar words, that men repeat 
At parting in the street. 
Ah yes, till then! but when death intervening 
Rends us asunder, with what ceaseless pain 
We wait for the Again! 


! 
Faith overieaps the confines of our reason, 


Firty colored colonists sailed Tenth mo. 31st | And “or faith, as in nr oe ae said, 
fom New York for Liberia. On reaching their Raised santas. die : iy f a 
destination each family will be given 26 acres of Gara up to life, t il or a season 
land, and shelter and provisions for six months, | ™, ates ae a peach pat 
after which they will be expected to support ? F 
themselves. More than 5000 colored persons | —H. W. Longfellow. 
have been sent from this country to Liberia si a 
186 Ree ere en A THOUGHT IN SUMMER. 

On the recent anniversary of the passing of the | It was a day in June ; my heart, perplexed 
Brazilian law of emancipation of 1871, it was| With doubt and question, sick with hope de- 
oe. out in Rio that more than 60,000 slaves ferred, 
ad been spontaneously freed in these eleven , Hardened by press of common cares, and vexed 
years by their masters without compensation, and In toil of living—feit its pulses stirred 
more than 11,000 by the State. During the same , By throbbings of another, purer life— 
period 280,000 children of slaves had been born|_ Forgot its doubting, turned away from care, 
free, The cost to the State of emancipation up to , Left for a while its weariness and strife, 
the present time has been nearly $4,000,000, |__ Todrink the sweetness of the summer air. 

ANTHRACITE COAL was first brought from the To wait, and look, and listen. South winds blew 


. : : ‘ With touches light as mother-kisses laid 
iit ecetcaies for “ aces eae On sleeping infant brows. Two swallows flew 
a -, Seacheotelihe ice sebeaan fot a oe | Swiftly on quivering wings athwart the glade,“ 
bef ’ S for a year or two | Like flakes of snow in sunlight. Through the blue, 
ore. When first burned in private houses, it A fleecy cloudlet wandered : in its shade 
was regarded as a great curiosity ; a sort of burn- A nai skylark hung On every side } 
— 4 as J z Gleamed leafy hedgerows, starred with summer 
_ THE GROWTH of Philadelphia since 1682 is | flowers 
illustrated by the following facts: The number | And snowy hawthorn. In the distance, died 
of teachers in the public schools in 1882 is greater; The cuckoo’s faltering note. From nearer 
than the whole number of inhabitants of the city bowers, 
in William Penn's time. . : Floated the soft, incessant, pleading cry 
If the streets of the city, as it nowis, were made| Of shy wood-pigeons. For all living things 
con'inuous, they would more than encircle the | Thrilled with a glad awakening life—and I 
whole area of 46,000 square miles which consti-| Felt in my heart the earnest of all springs 
lute the State, And summers yet to come, which neither pain, 
Were the million and a half gas-burners now Age, nor decay can touch—the living germ 
2) hoy in the city, in-doors and out, placed in| Of life immortal. So my heart again , 
l wy 60 yards apart, they would encircle the} Gathered new courage, and with purpose firm. 
mene. Turned to its present living, strong to wait, 
Our exports of petroleum and its products} Fearless of wintry days and changing clime, 
uring nine months ending Ninth month 3oth, | Ready to pass from winter through the gate 
amounted in value to $34,356,921 ; being $596,-| Of death into the endless summer time. 
940 less than during the same period last year.| —Chambers’ Fournal. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. tions which the French Government js consider. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu-|ing. The estimates for public worship were dis 
rope are to the 14th inst, cussed in the Chamber of Deputies on the Uth, 
GreaT BrITAIN.—In the House of Commons, | The Minister of the Interior announced that the 
on the roth, a motion by Sir Stafford Northcote,| Ministry would oppose any proposition tending 
the Opposition leader, for the rejection of the| to the abrogation of the Concordat [with Rome 
closure resolution, was defeated by a vote of 304| The Radicals urged a reduction of the estimates 
to 260, On the gth, Gladstone said, in reply to a} A Bishop argued that the State was bound to 
question, that the object of Lord Dufferin’s mis-| maintain public worship as an indemnification to 
sion to Egvpt is to conduct necessary negotiations | the clergy for the confiscation of their property in 
with the Egyptian government. No machinery | the revolution, 
exists by which the Egyptian people could be} GERMANY.—The Emperor opened the Landt 
consulted with regard to their future government | (Prussian Diet,) on ‘the 14th, with a speech de. 
W. E. Gladstone, in a speech at the Lord|claring that the revival of commerce and the 
Mayor’s banquet, said that on the same occasion} good harvest afforded ground to hope for the 
last year, the question was whether the fabric of| advance of all classes toward prosperity, - Dis. 
society in Ireland was. to remain on its ancient| proportion still exists between the requirements 
foundation or be broken up. The Government and the resources of the Government, owing to 
had not scrupled to use its powers with vigor and} the rejection by the Reichstag of most of the 
determination, but had relied more confidently | proposals for new, indirect taxes. The resumption 
on measures of justice. He now sees a new! of diplomatic intercourse with the Vatican has 
tendency appearing among the Irish, to seek | assisted in strengthening friendly relations be. 
amelioration of law by peaceful efforts, Hej} tween the Emperor and the Pope; and he hoped 
thought the foundations of society in Ireland are| that the conciliating disposition shown by the 
now in little danger. The returns of agrarian acts| Government would favorably influence ecclesias. 
for last month were 111; for Tenth month, 1881, | tical affairs in Prussia. 
they were 511. There may be in Irelandextravae| AUSTRIA.—On the 8th, large bodies of journey. 
gant opinions and desires which cannot be fulfilled ; | men shoemakers paraded for some hours through 
but if the people are willing to walk in the ways! the streets of two suburbs of Vienna, acting ina 
of legality, the empire is strong and free enough! riotous manner. They stoned the soldiers sent to 
to*entertain in a friendly and kindly spiritany | clear the streets, and were dispersed only by the 
demand for free discussion and full publicity ;| bayonet. The ostensible cause of the riot is not 
and he believes that every political controversy | stated in the telegrams. - Bills bearing the inscrip. 
may be brought to a fair and tolerable, if not to tion “ Down with the Jews,” were torn down from 
a thoroughly satisfactory issue. the gas lamps by the police. The ayitators who 
The returns of the Board of Trade show that! incited the riot had posted bills urging the work. 
during last month British imports increased | ing people not to be intimidated by the police, 
£2,800,000, and exports decreased £363,000, as} SPAIN.—At a Cabinet Council on the gth, the 
compared with the same month in 1881. King presiding, it was resolved to maintain the 
An explosion in a colliery near Derby on the] decision not to surrender to England the Cuban’ 
7th caused the loss of 43 lives. refugees expelled from Gibraltar. Hopes have 
IRELAND.—At a meeting of the Corporation of} been expressed that the British Government will 
Dublin on the roth, a motion to thank the Irish | not insist upon the surrender, but will simply fix 
regiment which served in Egypt for their gal-| the responsibility on the officials at Gibraltar, 
lantry, and to confer “the freedom of the city”| TURKEY.—The Constantinople co:respondent 
on Gen. Wolseley, caused a heated discussion ;| of the London Standard asserts that the Russian 
and finally an amendment declaring that Ireland Consul General in Eastern Roumelia has de 
had no interest in the war, the only result of which! manded of Aleko Pasha, Governor General of 
was to increase taxation, and carry ruin to Irish| the province, the dismissal of the Commandant 
homes, was carried by a vote of 27 to 21, of the Militia, with a view to substituting a Ras 
Thirty families, numbering 160 persons, have| sian; and also the purchase of a quantity of rifles 
been evicted from one estate in County Mayo. | like those used in Russia. On Aleko Pasha’ste- 
FRANCE.—The Chambers re-assembled on the | fusal, the Consul threatened him with the Czar’s 
gth. The Ministry made a declaration of its} wrath. Aleko Pasha referred the case to the 
policy. It expressed a firm resolution to main-| representatives of the Powers. 
tain public order, and asked the Chambers to set | EcGypt.—A Cairo dispatch of the 9th said that 
aside for the present questions capable of pre-| the Egyptian Government had issued a note, that 
venting harmony in public opinion ; to discuss the | day, announcing the abolition of the European 
budget first, and afterward to consider a bill deal- | Control; pointing out that, as reconstructed by 
ing with habitual criminals, with a view of re-| the Khedive in 1879, the Control offers no guar 
moving malefactors from France to the colonies, | antee to bondhokiers, but has become an institu: 
The Ministry have endeavored to tranquilize the! tion of a dual and political character which fas 
public mind, and will not permit anonymous un-/| proved the cause of many administrative diff- 
known persons or real malefactors to abuse the| culties. The note does not mention any subst 
latitude allowed by law, to preach sedition or to| tute for the Control. 
intimidate peaceable citizens, They believe that} Domestrc.—On the 7th inst. elections wert 
a majerity exists in the Chambers which is re-| held in thirty-three States, several choosing 
solved to give the republic a strong and durable Governor and other State officers, and many also 
overnment, which shall rigorously exact abso-| members of Congress, The general result was 
ute respect for the law. Respecting Egypt, the' Democratic gain in most cases, indicating that 
declaration is reticent, only stating that the British | the next Congress will have a considerable Dem 
Government has spontaneously made proposi-' ocratic majority. 
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